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PAWTUXET ANNUAL CATTLE SHOW & FAIR. 

The following are the reports made by the sev- 
eral Committees to the Standing Committee of the 
Rhode Island Society for the Encouragement of 
Domestic Industry, at the Annual Cattle Show and 
Fair, last Wednesday. 

The Committee on Neat Stock, except Working 
Cattle, report, — 

That the first premium on Bulls, $10, be award- 
ed to Moses Brown, of Providence. 

That the second premium on Bulls, $6, be 
awarded to Ezekiel Emerson, of North Provi- 
dence. 

And the Committee recommend that the pre- 
mium of $3 be paid to Holden Greene, of Crans- 
ton, for the Bull by him exhibited. 

No Bull Calves were entered for premium. 

No Cows were entered for the first premium, 
being not less than three in number, and kept in 
the country — three very fine cows were exhibited 
by Nathaniel Bump, of Providence, and the Com- 
mittee recommend that he receive a premium 
of $6. 

The Committee recommend that the first pre- 
mium of $5, for the best Cow, be paid John S., 
Aborn, of Cranston ; and they recommend that 
$4 be paid William Adgetant, of Cranston, for 
the fine Cow, of the Cheshire breed, exhibited by 
him. 

The Committee recommend that the premium 
of $6 be paid Welcome Alverson, of Johnston, 
being the first premium on 2 year old Heifers, 
having had a Calf, and that the second premium 
on the same, $4, be paid to Samuel W. Wightman, 
of Warwick. 

That the first premium on Yearling Heifers, $4, 
be paid Thomas B. Bowen, of Warwick ; and that 
the sum of $1 be paid George L. Tucker, of Crans- 
ton, for the Yearling Heifer by him exhibited, but 
which they did not deem entitled to the second 
premium, 

To Ezbon Sherman, of Pawtuxet, for a Cow of 
fine appearance, but being destitute of the evi- 
dence required, they recommend a gratuity of $2. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

J. Pirman, 
For the Committee. 





The Committee on Sheep and Swine beg leave 
to report, that upon visiting the pens they found 
the exhibition of both Sheep and Swine, in their 
opinion, not equal to that of previous years. On 
Sheep the Committee do not feel authorised to 
award any premium, as there was none of the 
kind exhibited for which a premium was offered 
— but there was one lot of very fine Merino 
Sheep, for which the Committee would recom- 
mend a gratuity of $4. 

The Committee recommend that the first pre- 
mium of $6 be awarded to Arry Shearman, of 
Warwick, for the best Boar ; the second premium 
of $4 be awarded to Joseph Healy, of Providence, 
for the next best ; and the third premium of $2 





be awarded to David Field, of Scituate, for the 
next best. 8. Low, 
For the Committee. 





The Committee on Horses beg leave to report 
that they have attended to the duties assigned 
them, and award the following premiums : 

The premium on Stud Horses your Committee 
award to the horse Duroc, owned by Edmund 
Jones, of Providence, $20. 3 

But one brood Mare and Colt was exhibited, 
and as no evidence of the breed of the horse that 
sired the colt was given in, your Committee do not 
feel themselves justified in awarding a premium, 
but would recommend that a gratuity of $4 be 
awarded to Mr Sheldon. 

For the Committee, 
C, Expriper. 





The Committee on Working Oxen beg leave to 
report, that they are happy to state a greater num- 
ber are exhibited than usual, and that they are 
unanimous in awarding the first premium to 
Abner Sprague, Jr. of Cranston, $6 00 
Olney Williams, of N. Providence, 2d prem. 4 00 
Oliver Leach, Jr., of Scituate, 3d prem. 2 00 
John Foster, of Smithfield, best pair 3 year 

old Steers, 

Earl Baker, of Warwick, next best, 

Samuel Budlong, of Cranston, next best, 

George C. Arnold, of Cranston, best pair 2 
year old Steers, 

Earl Baker, of Warwick, for one pair twin 
Calves, the Committee recommend a 
premium of 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

For the Committee, 
J. ALDRICH. 


6 00 
4 00 
2 00 


4 00 


2 00 





The Committee on Raw Silks and Mulberry 
Trees, beg leave to report, having attended the 
duties assigned them, award to 
Lemuel Burge, of Wickford, for 4000 Mul- 

berry Trees, Ist premium, b 
Do. do. do. for 4900 skeins of Sewing Silk, 
Ist premium, 
Do. do. do. for samples of Raw Silk, 1st pre- 
mium, 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
For the Committee, 
S. Kyient. 


We 


5 00 


* 


5 00 


5 00 





The Committee appointed to view the students’ 
lots would award the following students the fol- 
lowing sums, viz.: To T'lly and Buffinton, $3,00 
each; to Sheldon, Gardner, and Fisher, $2,50 
each ; to Atwood, Arnold, and Pattison, #2,00 
each ; to Wilbur, Franklin, Rhodes, and Wight- 
man, $1,50; to C. Smith, $1,25; to Tucker, 
Cooper, Brown, Sherman, Randall, 8. Smith, and 
F. Smith, $1,00 each ; and to E. Winslow, $0,590. 

For the Committee, 
A. Messer, 





The Committee on Shop Manufactures, having 
attended to the duties of their appointment, beg 
leave to report, that but a few articles entered on 
the show bills for pr>miums were exhibited. They 
have awarded a premium on the following : 

1 dozen Rakes, John Fenner, Cranston, #3 00 

They would also recommend gratuitous premi- 
ums on the following articles exhibiting superior 
workmanship : 

1 Anthracite Coal Stove, exhibited by E. In- 

galls, Providence, $4 00 
1 bale Pelisse wadding, S. Turner, Cranston, 2 00 
1 dozen calf skins, A. Anthony & Co, Olney- 


ville, 3 00 
2 silver and 2 Britannia trimmed water Dip- 
pers, by G, Cleaveland, Providence, 2 00 


1 Grecian Work Table, exhibiting superior 
workmauship, made by R. Perkins, of 
Pawtuxet, apprentice and a scholar in 


the M. L. School, 3 00 
2 Brass Reeds, R. & E, Orrell, Providence, 2 00 
1 Brass Reed, Ambrose Fenner, do, 2 00 
1 Steel do. Gorham & Pearsons, 2 00 
8 Mule Spindles, O. Salisbury, 2 00 
1 Ox Yoke, B. Hopkins, Foster, 2 00 
4 Throstle Frame Spindles, Joseph Cole, 2 00 
7 Power Loom Shuttles, G. B, & I. Carr, 
Coventry, 2 00 
Several articles India Rubber manufacture by 
James Smith, Providence, 2 00 
To Benjamin R. Greene, of Warwick, for 
Straw Cutter, 400 


The utility of cutting and mixing Straw and 
Hay with grain, being now generally approved 
and adopted by skilful feeders of horses and cattle, 
renders the improved Straw Cutter (the invention 
of Mr B. R. Greene) of great value to the public as 
a labor saving machine, We are told that an able 
bodied man can cut with ease, 3-4ths of a ton of 
Straw or Hay in a cay, 

For the Committee, 
J. Anruory. 


— 


The Committee on the Ploughing Mateh report 
—That the number of competitors for the Socie- 
ty’s premiums were nine, and the shortest time 
occupied in plougbing was twentyfour minutes, 
the quantity of land being one eighth of an acre. 
Your Committee, after having examined the land, 
have awarded the premiums as follows, viz :— 
To Edward Perry, of North Providence, the 


Society’s first premium of #9 00 
To Andrew Angell, of Johnston, 2d p’m, 8 00 
To Abner Sprague, Jr. of Cranston, 3d do. 7 00 


To Thomas W. Latham, of Johnston, 4th do. 6 00 
To William Earle, of Providence, 5th do. 5 00 
To Jonathan Cooke, of Foster, 6th do. 4 00 
To Olney Williams, of N. Providence, 7th do. 3 00 
To Rich’d Burlingame, of Gloucester, 8th de. 2 00 

Your committee would further recommend that 
a gratuity of $1 50 be given to John Waterman, 
of Johnston. Submitted by J. Wuarpere, 

For the Committee, 
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The committee on Butter and Cheese, having 
attended to the duty assigned them, beg leave to 
report,—That there were many lots of Butter, 
presented, all being of such good quality that it 
was hard for the committee to decide, but on ma- 
ture examination do award as follows :— 


To Tho’s B. Bowen, of Warwick, Ist p’m, $10 00 


fo Lester Arnold, of Johnston, 2d “ 9 00 
‘No Hezekiah Smith, “ 3d « 8 00 
‘To Mrs Rider, Rivulet Farm, Cranston, 4th 
premium, 7 00 
To Silas Spink, of Cranston, 5th premium, 6 00 


To Clarissa Webster, of Johnston, 6th prem, 5 00 
Benoni Waterman, ef Jehuston, Tth “ 400 
‘Thatthere was but one lot of Cheese, presented 
by Mrs Fenner, of Foster, on which the commit- 
tee award the first premium of $8. 
For the Committee, 
W. Anruony. 


Voted, That two dollars be awarded on those 
lots of Butter exhibited for premiums, on which 
the committee did not award premiums. 

W. W. Hoppin, Secretary. 





The committee on Household manufactures beg 
leave to report, that they have awarded the follow- 
ing premiums :— 

To Almira Durfee, of Warwick, for the best 
piece of Carpeting, the first premium, $6 00 

To Hannah Anthony, of Warwick, next best 
ditto, 2d premium, 

To Freelove Baker, of Warwick, next best 
do, 3d do. 

To Alice Gorton, of Warwick, for the best 
woollen knit hose, Ist premium, 

To A. Smith of N. Providence, for the best 
linen hose, 

‘Yo Mary Arnold, of Warwick, for the best 
cotton hose, 

To Waity Gardner, of Warwick, for the best 
piece of woollen Flannel, Ist premium, 5 00 


4 00 


3 00 


‘The committee also recommend the following 
premiums to be awarded for lot of fancy articles 
trom the Female Philanthropic Society of St John’s 
Church, Providence, $3 00 
To B. W, Gladding, of Providence, for hearth 

rug, 
To Mary White, of Providence, for one straw 
Dunstable Gipsey Hat, 
‘To Lydia Brown, of Warwick, for coverlid, 
To Ellen Metcalf, of Providence, for lamp 


1 00 


2 00 


mats, 50 
To Diana Aldrich, of Smithfield, for Rug, 1 00 
‘Yo Sylvia Ann Tefry, of Smithtield, aged 12 

years, for Lace Veil, 1 00 
To Harriet B. Tiffany, of Warwick, for Coun- 

terpane, 2 00 


‘To Miss Cady, of Providence, for thread Cap, 1 00 

To Almira Durfee, of Warwick, for woollen 
Hose, 

To C, C. Warner, of Warwick, for Woollen 
Yarn, 

To Susan Spooner, of Providence, for em- 
broidered Ottoman, 

To Mary Budlong, of Providence, for melon 
seed Bag, 50 

To —— Bates, of Providence, for Bonnet, 
from red top Grass, 

‘fo 8. M. Petty, of Providence, for Cape of 


1 00 


1 00 


1 00 


1 00 


Turkey Down, 50 
‘To Naomi P. Holden, of Warwick, for one 
piece of blue Broadcloth, 2 00 








Do. do. for one piece of Carpet, 

To Mary Waterman, of Johnston, for one 
piece of Carpeting, 

To E. Hopkins, of Providence, for rag Rug, 

To Sarah Remington, of Pawtuxet, for coat of 
arms, 

To A. Fielden, of Providence, for sample of 
Rhode Island Wool, 

To Phebe S. Lyon, of N. Pravidence, for one 


1 00 


1 00 


50 


3 00 


piece Carpeting, 1 00 
Do, do, for melon seed Bag, 50 
To Warwick Knitting Society, for woollen 
Hose, 1 00 
To Maria L. Hopkins, of Scituate, for hearth 
Rug, 3 00 
To Lydia L. Phillips, of Scituate, for hearth 
Rug, 2 00 


To Almira Baker, of Warwick, for Bed quilt, 
To Mrs John Smith, of Johnston, for hearth 


1 00 


Rug, 1 00 
To Ann E. Babson, of Greenville, for Sam- 
pler, 50 


To Sarah 8S. Parker, for fancy box of Shells, 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
For the Committee, 
C. S. Ruopss. 


1 00 





TOMATO. 

This plant of recent culture in this part of the 
country is becoming popular as an article of diet, 
on aceount of its being esteemed salutary in cases 
of dyspepsia, &c. and as wholesome as it is pala- 
table. We were, therefore, much gratified on 
receiving from an esteemed friend, whose commu- 
nications are always as welcome to us as they are 
useful to the public, the following recipe.—Ep. 


Portable Catsup, or Tomato Jelly.—Take ripe 
Tomatoes, cut or slice them in the middle, sprinkle 
a little salt on the parts exposed by cutting. Let 
them remajn in a pan 24 or even 30 hours, then 
rub the whole in a common seive; to that which 
ean be rubbed through the seive, with all the liquor 
that drains from them while in the pan, add cloyes, 
pepper, horse radish, mace, and shalots, or onions ; 
if no shalots are at hand, add any spices that are 
preferred. Then boil the whole till it has boiled 
away full one half. Then strain it into flat shal- 
low vessels, the depth of the liquor being about 
half an inch, and dry it in the sun. It will be- 
come so hard you may cut it in square exkes. 
Then put the cakes into a clear earthen jar, per- 
feetly dry and made air tight —it will keep a year 
or more. A cake of two inches square, deposited 
in a small quantity of warm water, will give a fla- 
vor to gravies or soups, equal to fresh ‘Tomatoes. 

This recipe was from a lady from Georgia, near 
forty years since ; and it has proved very useful 
and pleasant in the family. The tomato may be 
boiled in its own juice, made a jelly, the same as 
currants, cranberries, or barberries; and would be 
excellent for long voyages, or to use with mutton 
or venison. Lovers of tomatoes are very fond of 
them, sliced green as apples are sliced, and fried 
in butter. Some persons are fond of them sliced 
and fried, after being dipped in butter. The green 
tomatoes, which the season will not permit to 
ripen, may be turned to good account by using 
them fried. 





The loss sustained by the cotton crops in the 
South from wet weather, will be overbalanced by 
the greater degree of cultivation on the Uplands. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, Oct. 3, 1835, 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 

The exhibition of Fruits this day was uncom. 
monly large and of many excellent kinds. 

Pears.—By William Oliver, of Dorchester, 
Seckel, St. Ghislain, and Rousselette de Rheims. 
This Jast is a most productive, perfumed fruit; 
but it never becomes melting, and is consequently 
eminently adapted for drying and preserving in 
brandy, and for this purpose it is extensively used 
in France, By the Hon. John Lowell, of Rox- 
bury, two unripe varieties of native English Pears, 
raised by Mr Knight, and sent hither by him. 
Their names and qualities will be reported as soon 
as they become mature. By John A, Kenrick, 
Urbaniste. By C. Cowing, of Roxbury, an ob. 
long green colored fruit, of good size, melting, and 
of good flaver; a native which originated in Ded. 
ham. This appears to be the same kind which 
was exhibited at a previous meeting by Mr Slack, 
By M. H. Ruggles, of Fall River, Wilbur, a fruit 
of medium size, of regular pear shape, skin yellow 
russet color, melting, the flavor good: a native, 
found on the land of Mr Wilbur of that place. By 
James Leonard, of Taunton, a fruit from Francis 
Richmond: origin and name unknown. We re- 
gret that we are unable at this moment to report 
so fully on this fruit as could be desired, By S, 
Pond, of Cambridge, Seckel, Capiaumont, Golden 
Beurre, al] good. But the name of the last is but 
too often misapplied to many kinds whose names 
are lost, By DrS. A. Shurtleff, Platt’s Bergamot, 
larze, round and beautiful, of a fine yellow color, 
stained with red next the sun: its quality however 
is but second rate. Also another pear for aname 
—the name and quality in a future report. 
Joseph Balch, of Roxbury, a variety for the Cush- 
ing, do, for the Heathcot, Epine d’Ete or Summer 
Thorn, sometimes called green Catharine ; an old 
variety, not melting, but good, and a profuse bear- 
er. By George Domett, of Boston, two baskets 
of St Michaels, very handsome and fine, raised in 
the city. By B. V. French, various kinds. By 
Mr Manning, Bowdoin, Washington, Cushing, 
Buffum ; this proves fine, the fruit of medium 
size, and a great bearer; Raymond, fine ; Pope’s 
Scarlet major: a good fruit of the second quality 
and handsome; Saunders’ Beurre, a round melt- 
ing fruit of good flavor; Ronville, a fine fruit ; 
Verte longue ; Williams, a new fruit, under me- 
dium size and of the first quality; Autumn Su- 
perb, A first rate fruit, of a sweet and delicious 
flavor, nearly if not perfectly melting, to judge 
from a single specimen; much resembling in its 
form and beautiful appearance the Capiaumont, 
and nearly as large ; the name is English ; but in 
the end it may probably be found to belong to an- 
other country, and that this is not the original and 
proper name. Epine d’Ete, or Summer Thorn. 
By Mr C. Downer, Heathcot, Fulton, Urbaniste, 
ail fine ; also the Beurre Knox, a good second rate 
fruit. By 8S. G. Perkins, from his country resi- 
dence in Brookline, Beurre d’Or, Beurre d’Yelle, 
or Diel, Chaumontelle, Sylvanche, Doyenne Gris ; 
also Duchess d’Angouleme, the largest of all fine 
melting pears of its season, and the largest speci- 
mens of the kind ever seen at our exhibitions ; a 
most noble fruit, one of them weighing 19 oz. 

Appies.—By A. D. Williams, a large red ap- 
ple, stated to be a great bearer, and fine winter 
fruit; name not ascertained or quality ; Dudley 
apple, a large dark red and beautiful winter fruit, 
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much resembling the Flushing Spitzenburg in ap- 
pearance, but stated to be very superior to that 
variety, Which is a bad bearer, this bears well ; 
very large green apple, much larger than the R. I. 
greening; also Ram’s Horn, a noble looking fruit, 
of a deep red color, stained inside with crimson ; 
its quality not quite equal to its beauty, By John 
C. Magoun, Medford, sweet apples, evidently the 
Seaver or Grafton winter sweet. By B. V. French, 
various kinds. By 8S. A. Shurtleff, Whittemore 
apple, raised by him from the seed in West Cam- 
bridge ; a fine oblong fruit, sprinkled with red, 
By Mr Manning, Rambour Franc ; also red Cal- 
ville. By Dr Jacob Deane, of Mansfield, 9 speci- 
mens of fruit, all generally of a pale color, of me- 
dium size and unripe: to be reported at a future 
examination. [See his letter below.] 

Peacues.—By Thomas Lee, from his country 
residence in Brookline, leath, cf fine appearance 
and size, a new native variety. By Wm Oliver, 
a large fruit, half blood, for preserving ; another 
kind, a large white fruit, called Noblesse (?). 

Piums.—By Mr Manning, Quetche, or German 
Prune, a very oblong black fruit, sweet and deli- 
cious, and adapted for drying. By Samuel Pond, 
Semiana, 

Grapes.—By Geo. Domet, fine Chasselas, or 
sweet water. By Samuel Pond, Isabella. 

For the Committee, Wm» Kenrick. 
To the Mass. Horticultural Society : 

Accompanying this, I send a few varieties of 
seedling apples, some of which may be well 
worth cultivating. 

No.1. A seedling, which has been known some 
years in the neighborhood and the near markets : 
a great bearer and a profitable apple. 

Nos. 2 to 7 inclusive are all seedlings from this 
first original, No, 1. No.3 will be found a rich 
sweet apple ; the others are sent for variety more 
than any particular quality. 

No.8. A seedling. 

No. 9. Supposed to be from the seed of No. 1. 

Jacos Jeane. 





| From the Practical Farmer.] 
SILK MANUFACTURE. 


The subject of raising and manufacturing silk 
has been laid before the publicso many times and 
in so many different shapes, that sufficient inform- 
ation has been elicited to prove the practicability 
and certainty of our being able to raise silk, and 
manufacture various silk fabrics, which can suc- 
cessfully compete with silks of any clime. And 
why should we not? The enterprise and re- 
searches of our citizens have stripped from the 
process of manufacturing all the mystification 
with which European policy, and our own preju- 
dice had clothed it ; so that it now appears a sim- 
ple and easy process, Samples of beautiful silk 
have already been produced here, and when prac- 
tice shall,have been added, we may challenge ri- 
valship with the most expert Europeans. Enough 
has been shown to convince any business man that 
this branch of industry will be exceedingly profit- 
able. In fact, companies have been formed in 
several of the States for the sole purpose of man- 
ufacturing silk; and are making preparations to 
commence the business immediately. Most of 
those concerned in these companies are practical, 
calculating, business men, showing by the best 
possible argument that the business is considered 
safe. There are, however, a great many intelli- 





gent men who doubt the utility of our engaging in | 


this braneh of the business at present. But why 
do they doubt? Because it is new, and nearly all 
that they have heretofore heard has been to dis- 
courage any attempt of the kind. It would seem 
from the tone of J. D’Homergue’s essays, that 
America could make no advances in the manufac- 
ture of silk, unless she followed closely in the step 
of Europeans. 

Since these essays were first published, those 
interested in the subject have been looking for- 
ward with confidence to the time, when our inge- 
nious countrymen should refute the insinuations 
of D’Homergue by commencing the manufacture 
of silk in their own way. Our intelligent me- 
chanics have been laboring assiduously to construct 
machinery for that purpose: they have succeeded. 
Machinery differing almost wholly from any in 
Europe, and admirably adapted for the purpose 
for which it is intended, is already in successful 
operation, under the direction of the Valentine 
Silk Company, and at other places. Samples of 
goods produced by these machines are in the 
market, and are beautiful specimens of what 
American genius can accomplish, 

The business is destined to become a great 
source of profit to the people of this country, and 
especially to those of New England, where free 
and willing hands, and intelligent minds, will 
master all that is complex in it. 

The legislatures of the different States feel the 
importance of this subject, and ours, with a com- 
mendable spirit, at its last session passed a resolve, 
allowing 50 cents per pound on all silk reeled or 
thrown within the Commonwealth. 

The culture of cotton was introduced into this 
country in 1785. ‘The manufacture of it was not 
commenced until a number of years after; not a 
half century has elapsed, yet how vast and impor- 
tant has it become to our whole country. If the 
manufacture of cotton has risen to such a degree 
of prosperity in so short a time, will not the man- 
ufacture of silk be of much greater importance 
in less time? Yes: because the facilities for ob- 
taining the raw article are greater, and the process 
cf manufacturing equally easy; besides, while 
the climate adapted to the growth of cotton is 
confined to the Southern States, that adapted to 
the production of silk is extended over nearly our 
whole territory. 

A writer, when speaking of this subject (the 
manufacture of silk), says, “It is observed that 
all those countries that produce the best silk bor- 
der upon the sea. Our country (meaning the 
United States) will produce the best of silk, and 
as fit for organzine as any in the world; and, if 
attended to, will be of as great advantage as any 
in the States, for, as I have already observed, the 
manufacture of silk is a most profitable under- 
taking, where the land and air are proper for 
raising it.” 





[For the New England Farmer. } 
A Specimen-Farmer. 

Mr Printer you are so fond of printing stories 
about your great Cabbages, radishes turnips and 
punkins, perhaps you would like to know a little 
about what we are doing in Old Massachusetts. 
wel [I tel you last spring I planted about 20 hils 
of cowcumbers on as fine a piece of ground as ever 
you saw, and how many do you think I had, for 
pickles, to eat through the summer, and seed ! 





why not one! beat that who can! And what is 


Ss — as ne 
more I have sowed: or let sow themselves (as 1 
hate work) about 40 bushels of weed seed, equall 
to any in the U. States, and if they turn out as well 
as my cowcumbers, | gues I shall do pretty well. 
I like your Labor Saving mashinery very much, 
but I think [ have the slickest way for sharing 
Sheep; [1 tel you if you wont get out a patent, | 
have a pasture full of Briars and bushes that I turn 
my sheep into, where they pull it all off them. 
selves; so when the women want any to spin, 
| they go and pick it, all nicely washed after a good 
jrain. I would write more but I am tired, as I 
hate long jobs. yours, truly, 

Bodily ease & Mental Tranquility. 





| PRESERVING AN APPLE TREE.—The following 
| novel mode of preserving the life of an Apple tree, 
was tried last season by Mr Mandell, of Barre, and 
the tree this year bears abundantly. 
| “ The bark was eaten off from the body of the 
| tree entirely around, for the space of two feet or 
| more, as clean as if it had been scraped; he re- 
moved the uneven and jagged portions up toa 
/uniform ring; then took young shoots, and sharp- 
,ening them at both ends, inserted them at each 
end into the bark to act as conductors of the sap, 
and covered the whole over with moist and rich 
earth to the height of a fuot or two above where 
the bark was eaten off; the scions took root at 
both euds, and acted as expected, as conductors 
for the sap. On that side where the sticks were 
| placed thick, the tree was entirely restored ; the 
other side, where they ure fewer, is partially de- 
caying.”—Barre Gazette. 


THE MORUS ALBA, OR WHITE ITALIAN MULBER- 
ry.— The Baltimore Farmer and Gardener states, 
that “in order to make ‘assurance doubly sure,’ 
he would recommend to persons who have sown 
seed of this tree, the present season, to cover their 
plant beds as soon as winter sets in, either with 
straw, or long stable manure, to be confined by a 
slight covering of small brushwood, which should 
be permitted to remain on the beds until aboutthe 
middle of April, when it should be gradually re- 
moved, so as not to expose the plants too sudden- 
ly to the changes of the weather at that unsettled 
season of the year. This precaution will not be 
necessary after the first winter.” The seed of 
this mulberry may be had of Robert Sinclair, Jr. 
in Baltimore, which the editors of the Farmer and 
Gardener recommend, “as being fresh, having 
seen some of it tried, and sprouted in about 36 
hours.”——Hampshire Gaz. 


CautirLowers.—The cultivation of this deli- 
cious vegetable is too much neglected by our gar- 
deners: probably from a mistaken idea that it is 
very difficult and expensive to raise them. Let 
them but plant coop seep, and inform themselves 
of the best mode of cultivation as laid down in va- 
rious books on gardening, and they will produce 
good cauliflowers and in abundance. We noticed 
yesterday, in the Faneuil-hall market, at Mr Sam’| 
Butterfield’s stall, a cauliflower which weighed 124 
lbs. This gentleman has produced about 300 heads 
this s:ason, This is important information to all 
lovers of this scarce and rare vegetable, who, no 
doubt, will duly appreciate it.—Communicated. 


There is a singular bog near New London, N. 
H. called the Molasses Bog, from the color of the 
water, under the stratum of grass and roots. It is 
passable nearly all over it, but if one once entan- 
gled in it, it is almost impossible to be extricated. 
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Products of our Country. 

The wool crop of the present year was probably 
worth twenty-five millions, and, as a general cal- 
culation of its manufactures, about fifty millions. 
New York furnishes the largest supply of wool. 
‘There were 3,485,536 sheep in 1825, now, proba- 
bly, 7,000,000! as will soon be ascertained, this 
being a year of the State census. Vermont has, 
perhaps, 1,500,000, and they are very numerous in 
many of the Eastern, Middle and Western States, 
‘The cash duty payable on woollens, and the more 
just valuation of the pound sterling, with improve- 
ments in the collection of them, the rise of price 
on British goods, and the use of newly invented 
American machinery, &c. have caused the manu- 
facture of wool to be a “fair business.” The 
range of woollen goods, as those of cotton, has 
been widely extended, For an instance, 4-5ths 
of the carpets used are home made, —the duty 
on coarse wool being abolished. They are cheap- 
er and better than the imported, and equally beau- 
tiful. 

The manufactures of leather and iron, not in- 
cluding the common smith work, as to the latter, 
are worth not less than millions a year. But we 
shall not go into details, or even notice other great 
and valuable manufactures, just now. 

A new business is making rapid strides to im- 
portance — the manufacture of silk. This will 
be, in five years or less, worth from ten to twenty 
millions a-year, and give a profitable employment 
to vast numbers of women and children at their 
homes, Already one gentleman has made prepa- 
rations for feeding 5,000,000 worms, and many a 
million. The reeling of the silk, and the weaving 
of it have been much improved by “ Yankee in- 
genuity,” and willbe more simplified. The power 
joom has been successfully applied to it.—JViles’ 
Register, 





" EXAMINE YOUR FARMS. 


Most farmers are shamefully, if not criminally 
ignorant of the resources of their farms, and the 
facilities they have to acquire competency and the 
comforts and conveniences of lite. Many have 
lived half a century on farms which have been 
cultivated by their fathers and grandfathers — 
have worn themselves out with labor and fatigue 
in obtaining a miserable livelihood, a mere living 
“from hand to mouth,” and now, in their old age, 
are talking about abandoning their farms as worth- 
less, and going to Illinois, Michigan, or some other 
fairy land in the far-famed West, to spend the 
remnant of their lives in affluence and without 
labor. They have worn out themselves and their 
farms together, and discover no way of reinvigo- 
rating the one or reclaiming the other. They 
will tell you that they have tried to raise corn on 
the same piece of land for twenty years, and can 
not get more than ten bushels to the acre, which 
will not pay them for the labor and expense of 
cultivation —that their grass lands have “ run 
out” and they have no means to manure them — 
that their pastures have become overrun with 
bushes and briers, and they cannot destroy them 
— that their buildings are going to decay, and 
they are unable to repair them —and, in short, 
that they are compelled to spend most of their 
time in eutting down their young timber and car- 
ryiug it to market to obtain bread stuffs for their 
families. Ask them if they have thoroughly ex- 


they have; but they have endeavored to follow 

the track of their ancestors, and been extremely 

careful not to step out of their footsteps, lest they 

should be ruined by innovations and experiments. 

Now what has been the result ef their investiga- 

tions and labors? Are they “ well off,” and in 

the enjoyment of good health and buoyant spirits, 

or are they “ put to it,” and suffering under the 

effects of broken-down constitutions — afflicted 

with the rheumatism, and tormented with the hy- 

pochondria? Such farmers must pardon us for 

asking them a few additional questions, Have 

you ever examined the “ Frog Pond,” on whose 
frozen surface you spent so many winter evenings 
in skating, when a schooi-boy, to see if it does not 
contain an inexhaustible quantity of decayed yege- 
tables and alluvial deposites? Mud taken from 
ponds and other still waters, is a valuable manure 
for dry, sandy, and gravelly soils. It has pro- 
duced as good crops of corn as manure from the 
barn-yard or stable. It js also an excellent ingre- 
dient in a compost heap. Have you ever exam- 
ined the * Little Brook,” in whose rippling waters 
you used to angle with so much delight, to see if 
a portion of it cannot be diverted from its natural 
bed, and spread over that worn out grass land 
which does not now yield you half a ton of daisies 
to the acre? ‘The grass crops of dry soils are 
astonishingly improved by irrigation, and every 
good farmer will avail himself of it as far as the 
situation of his farm will admit. Have you ex- 
amined the “ Quagmire Swamp,” where, for thirty 
years, you have sunk down to your hips in mud 
and water, when engaged in polling out a kind of 
hay, the very sight of which makes your cattle 
bellow loud enough to frighten into fits all the 
women and chi.dren in the neighborhood, to see 
if it cannot be drained, and made to produce a 
good crop of English grass? Many swamps 
whose native products are worthless for forage, or 
even manure, are easily reclaimed by draining, 
and made to produce large crops of clover and 
timothy, Have you ever examined the + Ledge,” 
where the boys and girls used to hold their whor- 
tleberry parties, to see if jt cannot be conyerted 
ijuto as valuable a granite quarry as can be found 
in Quincy*or Maine? Have you attempted to 
reclaim the “Old Side Hill,” where your mother 
used to gather pernyroyal, and pick blackberries, 
by the application of plaster of Paris and a rota- 
tion of crops? Have you cleared up the “ Bush 
Pasture,” where you used to catch rabbits and 
partridges, and set it out with the Italian or Chi- 
nese mulberry ? We might go on ad infinitum in 
putting these questions, but these ought to be suf- 
ficient to satisfy every farmer who gives thei a 
negative answer, that he is deplorably ignorant of 
the internal resources of hisfarm, We can point 
to multitudes of farms which would at this time 
be worth one hundred per cent. more had their 
owners been asleep during the last forty years ; 
for in that event they would have been covered 
with valuable timber, instead of being exhansted 
by an incessant and changeless course of cropping. 
But the farmer has worn out himself in wearing 
out his farm, and what can be done? The an- 
swer is at the head of this article: Examine your 
farms.—[Silk Culturist. 





A Mr Van Horn, of New Egypt, N, J. has now 


in his garden, not full grown, a radish, measuring 





plored their farms, with a view to ascertain their 
capabilities and resources, and they will tell you 


thirty inches in circumference, and thirty eight 
inches in Jength, 


GRowTH OF THE WHITE MULBERRY.—A friend 
of ours who has paid much attention to the culti- 
vation of the mulberry tree, with a view to the 
production of silk, has furnished us with a de- 
scription of a white mulberry now growing in a 
garden in this city. It is interesting, especially 
to farmers, as showing the rapidity and ease with 
which any quantity of leaves can be obtained. 
Many persons, (he says,) with whom he has con. 
versed on the subject of the silk culture, have 
expressed their reluctance to engage in the busi- 
ness from an apprehension that many years would 
be required to elapse before any thing could be 
realized from the investment. This apprehension 
he affirms to be unfounded, and in proof thereof, 
he adduces the rapid growth of the mulberry tree 
above alluded to. ‘I'he tree is less than four years 
from the seed, and has had three summers’ 
growth. It came up spontaneously in the fall, 
and has never received any particular degree of 
attention ; its dimensions are as follows: 


11 1-2 inches 
14 feet 


Circumference of the trunk . . 
Height of the tree , . . . . 
Area of the ground covered by the 
bremebes, . 1. 5» 2 © « 
Growth of the shoots the present 
Ps es 2 eins 


42 feet 


9 1-2 feet 


The severity of the last winter destroyed the 
extremities of the limbs, otherwise the height and 
spread of the tree would have been much greater. 
‘Lhe ground where it stands is not especially rich ; 
it is in a garden, to be sure, but the same degree 
of fertility might, by proper attention, be impart- 
ed to the most ordinary soil. ‘Trees three years 
from the seed, with this rapid and vigorous growth, 
might be advantageously plucked. ‘They would 
furnish foliage enough to produce from 40 to 50 
Ibs, of silk to the acre per year. 





Detaware Appies.—A friend who had seen in 
the newspapers some remarks upon a wonderful 
Virginia Apple, which seemed to carry with them 
an air of challenge to all the apple growers of 
the country, sent us a day or two ago, siz pippin 
apples, the weight and size of which are stated 
below. They grew in an orchard on the Brandy- 
wine, about five miles from Wilmington, and as 
our friend informed us, there was so little atten- 
tion paid to the selection of them, that he could 
have had a half bushel more from the same tree, 
equal in size to those before us. 


ounces inches in circumference 
No, 1, 21 15 
2 201-2 14 3-8 
3, 19 3-4 14 
4, 19 14 1-4 
5, 19 14 1-4 
6, 173-4 14 


Aggregate weight, 7 lbs. 5 oz.; whole circum- 
ference, 7 feet, 2 inches, Thus does little Dela- 
ware give the Ancient Dominion siz for one !— 
{Delaware State Journal. 





Hay.—The crop of hay in this section of coun- 
try, is said to be very short; and in consequence 
of the scanty feed in the pastures, some have thus 
early commenced feeding it out to their creatures. 
It brings a round price. Would it not be well for 
our farmers to resort, while they can, to every ex- 
pedient to save their Hay, by feeding their cattle 
on other articles ?— Middletown (Con.) Sentinel. 
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Sait your corny.—Mr Brown, of this vicinity, 
communicated some information to us, in a con- 
versation recently held with him, in regard to the 
use of salt in corn which is put away in the husks, 
which may be interesting to the public. He sta- 
ted that he received last year a quantity of corn, 
which he had purchased, in so wet a state, that he 
was apprehensive that it would spoil. He remem- 
bered that it was a common practiee in Pennsyl- 
vania, when hay was put away somewhat damp, 
or not fully cured, to sprinkle salt on it, and that 
such hay generally kept well, and that horses and 
cattle were very fond of it; be therefore concluded 
to try the experiment on hiscorn, He according- 
ly, as his corn was thrown in a pile on a large 
floor sprinkled it with salt, using from a half a 
bushel of salt to five or six hundred bushels of 
corn, ‘The corn kept well, never became musty, 
and never had any weevil in it, Mr B. still had 
of this corn when he communicated this inform- 
ation to us; and he stated that the bread which it 
then made is so sweet and good that it was esteem- 
ed preferable to new corn. He also stated he was 
not under the necessity of purchasing any fodder 
for his working oxen last winter, they fed upon 
the husks of this corn so freely ; and he added 
that they kept in excellent order. Mr B. was so 
well pleased with this experiment, that he is put- 
ting up all his corn this year in the same manner, 
using about half a bushel of salt to five hundred 
bushels of corn, which he thinks is enough.—.4- 
bany Cultivator. 





A NEW ALIMENT OF THE CLASS OF ARROWROOT, 
saco, &c.—A paper has recently been sent to the 
Society of Practical Medicine, at Paris, relative 
to the new kind of aliment, to which the name of 
Indostane has been given. !t is formed from the 
medullary part of the trunk of a particular kind 
of palm tree in Hindostan, and bears a strong an- 
alogy in its component parts to those of sago, sa- 
lep, arrow root, and tapioca; and in addition to 
the nutritive qualities of these substances, the In- 
dostane contains a mucilaginous property, pro- 
duces a softening affect on the animal economy 
hitherto unknown, Jt appears, according to the 
experiments made by the principal medical men 
in Paris, that the Indostane is highly useful as 
food for infants, facilitating the development of 
their strength, and in case of need, serving as a 
substitute for a mother’s breast, an inappreciable 
advantage, often superseding the necessity of wet 
nurses. ‘The Indostane is said to be not less pre- 
cious in cases of exhaustion, of pains and weak- 
ness in the stomach, and pulmonary affections, 
colds, &c.—Christian Register. 





Tue tomato.—The following recipe for the 
preservation of the flavor of this capital vegetable, 
is found in Dr Dekay’s valuable work on Turkey. 
The receipt is now written from memory, but it is 
believed to be the true one.—.V. Y. Amer. 


“Strain the juice of the Tomato through a fine 
cloth, and be careful that none of the seeds or rind 
pass with it. Evaporate the juice in the shade 
upon shallow plates or dishes — first, however, 
mixing salt ad libitum with the liquid. A paste 
is left, which will keep, and preserve the true fla- 
vor of the fruit for several years. When intended 
to be used, a very small quantity is sufficient, the 
essence only being left after the evaporation. 
This preparation is in universal use in 'Turkey.” 





Economy.—The great art of acquiring wea!th 


| S Ps g 
PILK MANUFACTURE IN ENGLAND.—The extent 


consists in saving, and in sacrificing some present of tho silk manufacture in England, and the num- 


enjoyment for the sake of future ease. 
and extravagant people sometimes get rich, but 
the examples of success of such are the mere ex- 
ceptions to a general rule. We are not the advo- 
cates of a mean and parsimonious system of ex- 
penditure, A rational participation in the comforts 
and luxuries of life, as far as they can be pru- 
dently indulged in without going beyond one’s 
income, is legitimate and proper, whilst a rigid 


self-denial of ordinary indulgence from a spirit of 


avarice, is clearly culpable. There is, however, 
one species of economy which no one should ever 
lose sight of, whether he be rich or poor, or in 
moderate:circumstances. It is that nothing should 
be wasted that can be applied to use. ‘The late Ste- 
phen Girard was eminently remarkable for his 
attention to small matters, At his farm below the 
city, which he used to visit almost every cay in 
summer, not in a coach and four, but in an old 
shabby chaise with a rustic looking horse, all his 
arrangements were conducted with the strictest 
regard to economy. We are told that in the fall 
season, when he used to kill his cattle for making 
the beef with which he provisioned his ships, not 
a particle of the animals was lost. After salting 
the meat, and selling the hides to the tanners, the 
horns to the comb makers, and the hoofs and the 
paunch to the venders of cow-heels and tripe, he 
sold the blood to the sugar refiners. Many a gen- 
tleman farmer would have thought attention to 
such small matters beneath his notice, just as 
many a female housekeeper thinks it beneath her 
notice to see that her servants do not put more 
wood on the fire than is necessary to produce the 
degree of heat that is required, or throw into the 
street meat, vegetables and bread, as is done in 
some families almost every day, enough to feed a 
a small family —PaAil. Gaz. 





REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF PRESENCE OF MIND. 
—We have heard of a remarkable instance of 
presence of mind exhibited a few days since by 
an intelligent boy of eight or nine years of age in 
Pittsfield, N. H. which is worth recording. He 
was alone on the banks of a small pond, when he 
unfortunately slipped and fell in. ‘The water was 
deep, xnd he knew not how to swim—and on 
coming to the surface he found himself at the dis- 
tance of several feet from the shore. At that mo- 
ment it occurred to him that it was stated in Par- 
ley’s Magazine, a work which he had read with 
great care and delight, that if persons in such a 
predicament would throw themselves on their 
back, and kick with their feet, at the same time 
keeping their hands perfectly still, they would be 
able to keep their heads above water for a long 
time. He tried the experiment, which was suc- 
cessful beyond his hopes, for his head being to- 
wards the bank, after kicking manfully for a few 
moments, he was enabled to grasp a bush on the 
borders, and gain terra firma! So much for Par- 
ley’s Magazine and presence of mind.— Boston 
Merc. Jour. 





SeLrisuness.—A thoroughly selfish man _re- 
sembles those insects who, instead of the social 
senses of hearing and seeing, which connect one 
sentient existence with another, are furnished with 
feelers that make their own bodies the focus of all 
sensation.— Miss Sedgwick. 


Wasteful | 





ber of persons dependent upon it is astonishing 
and almost incredible. From the minutes of evi- 
dence taken by committees of both Houses of 
Parliament, on the subject of the silk trade and 
silk manufacture, in the year 1821, it appears that 
nearly two millions of peunds weight of raw and 
thrown silk are annually imported. The manu- 
facture of this gives employment to 40,000 hands 
in throwing it for the weaver, and their wages 
amount to £350,000. Half a million pounds soap, 
and a large proportion of the most costly dye stuffs 
are consumed ata further expense of £300,000; 
and £265,000 more are paid to winders to prepare 
it. The number of looms is estimated at 40,000, 
and the weavers, warpers, mechanies, &c. employ 
80,000 more persons, and their wages amount to 
£300,000. Including infants and dependents 400,- 
000 mouths are filled by the silk manufacture.— 
Silk Culturist. 


A BEEF STEALER CAUGHT STEALING A BEEF BY 
THE BEEF ITSELF.—An amusing piece of thievery 
took place not long since, near Logansport, N. Y. 
Two persons undertook to steal a piece of beef 
from a neighbor who had killed an ox and left it 
over night in his barn, suspended with a stick 
between the flanks, in the usual way. ‘They 
agreed that one should mount the cross stick and 
cut away, whilst the other kept watch. He had 
scarcely commenced operations, when the sticks 
slipped from under him, the ribs closed and fairly 
locked him inside the carcase, his arms extending 
beyond his head, and his feet projecting from the 
neck of the animal; his companion fled, leaving 
the prisoner to be released from his confinement 
by the owner of the ox, who, upon opening bis 
barn at sunrise, greeted him with a hearty “ good 
morning.” 


Srecirics.—lIt is said that a dry bean will ex- 
tract the poison from a wound made by a rusty 
nail, ‘The bean must be split, and one half, the 
flower side, applied to the wound, letting it remain 
until it drops off, when the poison will be extract- 
ed. Rubbing a wart with a green bean is said to 
be a certain cure for these ugly excrescences. ‘The 
Newark Messenger avers that in both instances, 
the bean is much more potent than witchcraft, 
which we do not doubt, 


Two hundred and fortyfour thousand nine hun- 
dred and fortythree tons of Coal, have descended 
the Schuylkill the present season, carried in five 
thousand four hundred and fiftyfive boats. Should 
the navigation continue open as long as usual, say 
to the 15th December, about eleven weeks from 
this date, the amount will exceed three hundred 
thousand tons. 


The city of Mobile has voted to subscribe one 
hundred thousand dollars towards making a rail 
road from the waters of the Chatahoochie to those 
of the Alabama ; and five hundred thousand dol- 
lars towards making a rail road to connect the wa- 
ters of the Tennessee and Alabama. 


Professor Green, of Philadelphia, bas imported 
a powerful magnet from London, the electric 
sparks fromm which decompose water, and heat 
platina wire red hot. 


A gentleman in Shrewsbury, New Jersey, will, 
it is said, realize by his peach crop this year, from 
$10,000 to $12,000. 
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fly, which is seen hovering over the wheat fields in im- 
mense numbers, while just in flower, and has been ob- 
served to alight on the kernel. I purposely avoid the 
use of all scientific terms, wishing to be understood 
| by common farmers. From this egg the worm is gener- 


A New Method of Propagating the Chinese Mul- ated, which entirely consumes the grain while in the 


erry. 

Capt. Chandler, Superintendent of the Farm School 
on Thompson's Island, has a mode of propagating the 
shrub above named, which we think ingenious, and de- 
serving of imitation. He takes plants from the nursery, 
with as much of the root as is practicable, and makes a 
ligature just below each bud or shoot, by twisting a very 
fine wire round the stock. He then sets the rootend in 
a trench or furrow, and causes the plant to incline so as 
to form an angle with the horizon of about 45°. The 
ligatures impede the descent of the sap from the leaves 
to the original roots, and new roots are protruded just 
above each ligature ; so that the next season, besides the 
original roots, there will be as many rooted cuttings as 
there are buds or ligatures. 





Proper Soil for Mulberry Plantations. 

Mulberry trees not only thrive best in a light loamy 
soil, but require a porous sub-soil, which will permit their 
roots to descend without impediment. In a late visit 
which we made with a friend to the Farm School, Capt. 
Chandler showed us some mulberry trees which appear- 
ed rusty and mildewed, growing on an apparently rich 
loamy soil, but a clay sub-soil He also pointed out an- 
other parcel of mulberry trees, growing on a soil similar 
to that first mentioned in its upper stratum, but a sandy 
sub-soil, which were flourishing, the shoots vigorous, and 
the leaves a bright green, without spot or the least ap- 
pearance of disease, 





Wheat Insect, or Grain Fly. 

We have repeatedly published notices of an insect, 
which, within a few years, has made its first appearance 
in our fields of wheat, and proved very destructive to 
that prime product of culture. The subject has been re- 
called to our attention by an able article in the New York 
Farmer of the present month, headed ** Most Important 
Agricultural Intelligence, by Henry Colman.” Mr Col- 
man’s observations are as fullows :— 


** The grain fly, or insect, which, for a few years past, | 


has been so destructive to wheat in many parts of the 
country, has this year extended his ravages, and excited, 
wherever he has made his appearance, very serious 
alarm. An eminent farmer in the state of New York, 
wrote to me a year since, that he must give up the cul- 
tivation of wheat, as his crops were so much injured that 
he hardly obtained a return equal to the seed sown. I 
knew another instance in the same state, where, though 
the straw was large and the appearance promising, vet 
from thirty bushels sown not more than seven were ob- 
tained. I have known otlier cases in which the whole 
field has been mowed and sold for litter ; and in a recent 
excursion up the valley of the Connecticut, I have heard 
complaints every where and seen hundreds of acres so 
destroyed that the grain they would yield would hardly 
pay for the reaping. Besides this, the same insect has 
destroyed many fields of rye in the same manner as the 
v heat, and has been found this year in the oats; the pro- 
gress of the insect has been about forty miles a year ; 
and a distinguished gentleman in Vermont, a practical 
and extensive farmer, remarked that he feared they would 
on this account be obliged to relinquish the cultivation 
of small grains. 

* The habits of the insect have not yet been accurate- 
ly observed. I myself have not seen the fly, but have 
seen the worms in the kernel after the grain has been 
destroyed. He is represented as being a small reddish 


milk, leaving nothing but the husk, in which are found 
| several yellow worms, about an eighth of an inch in 
j length. As the work of destruction is now completed, 
| any further observation of his habits are of no importance, 
unless we can some way reach so as to destroy the germ 
of the future insect. No preparation of the seed or ground, 
however, has as yet been found effectual to this end. 

«“ The continuance of the fly uvon the grain is thought 
not to exceed three or four days, and they are seen in 
greatest numbers just at night. Some farmers have 
found late sowing a partial security, as the season for the 
flies has passed away before the wheat was in condition 
for their attack. Spring wheat, sown as late as the 20th 
and 28th of May has in a great measure escaped, while 
some sown as late as the 7th and 8th of June has been 
| untouched, though in cases of such very late sowing, the 
farmer will be fortunate, if, in attempting to escape the 
fly, he does not get nipt by the frost. 


“| have now, however, the extraordinary happiness of 
announcing to the agricultural public, what there is rea, 
son to believe will prove, an effectual, as it is a reasona- 
Should it prove effectual 
the remedy will be worth millions of dollars to the coun- 
try. It was communicated to me on a late tour of agri- 
cultural inquiry and observation by Dr Eliphalet Lyman, 
of Lancaster, N. H., an intelligent and practical farmer, 
whose crop of wheat usually averages from twenty-five 
to thirty bushels per acre. It consists in the application 
of fine slacked lime to the wheat, just at the time of its 
heading out and flowering, at the rate of about a peck to 
the acre. Jt is sown broad cast upon the wheat while 
the dew is on, and the field is rendered white with it, 
The best mode of applying it is with the hand, and for 
the person who sows it to walk backwards, so that he 
may not cover himself with the lime. It must be sown 
while the wheat is wet or the dew is on, and the philoso- 
phy of its application is very simple. The maggot of the 
fly is deposited between the grain and the stalk. It is, 
of course, an animal substance. The lime or alkali mix- 
ing with the dew, is carried down upon it, and neutral- 
izes or destroys it. Dr Lyman has now tried this pre- 
ventative three successive years, and has invariably, as 


ble and feasible preventative. 


he assured me, saved his crops, while those of his neigh- 
bors have been destroyed. 


‘*] visited at the same time the field of a Mr Bellows, 
(in the same town, who had been advised by Dr Lyman 
to make this application. The field consisted of several 
acres. He did it, and it has proved successful, and what 
is strongly confirmatory of the value of this remedy is the 
fact that a field of rye belonging to Mr Bellows, adjoin- 
ing his wheat, and I think within the same inclosure, 
which was not limed, has been nearly destroyed by the 
fly. 

“« These are certainly very important experiments, and 
I make no delay in presenting them to the public. Dr 
Lyman has promised me a more particular account of the 
experiment and result, and likewise Mr Bellows, which 
as soon as received I shall be happy to communicate. I 
have received an indirect and indefinite communication, 
that the same experiment has been successfully made in 
Gilmanton, N. H. but I have not yet been able to obtain 
either the name or the details.” 

In the N. E. Farmer for Aug. 6, 1830, vol. ix. p. 21, is 
an article from the Vermont Chronicle, stating that a 
field of Spring Wheat, belonging to the Hon. J. H. Hub- 











bard of Windsor, was infested by this insect, and propo. 
sing some queries relative to its nature, origin, remedies 
against, &c. In the same volume, p. 42, are notices of 
the ravages of the same insect in Haverhill, N. H. and 
Montpelier, Vt. In vol. xi, p. 341, is an article from the 
Vermont Chronicle, stating in substance that early sow- 
ing of spring wheat, and late sowing of winter wheat 

were effectual in preserving against this insect. ‘“ We 
have, then, only to ascertain the time as exactly as we 
can, in which the injury is done, and have our winter 
wheat too forward, and spring wheat not forward enough, 
for the operations of the insect, and the damage is avoid- 
ed. At present, sow your winter wheat as early as you 
can, and sow your spring wheat as late as you can, and 
give it time to ripen.” 

In the New England Farmer, vol. xiii, page 76, is an 
article on the “ Wheat insect,” republished in the Al- 
bany Cultivator, in which the following passage occurs : 
“Tt has been generally believed that the maggots have 
proce eded from a fly, which deposits its eggs, while the 
wheat is in blossom or soon after, It has also been re- 
marked that the fly {is seen but a few days, and that if 
during its presence the wheat ear has either not burst in 
the sheath, or is far advanced towards maturity, no evil 
is experienced from the insect. In some instances late 
sown grain has escaped most, and in other cases it has 
suffered most. No general rules upon that point can be 
laid down, nor has any preventative of the evil been 
published among us. The most plausible recommenda- 
tion that we have heard mentioned, is to strew fresh 
slaked lime over the field soon afier the grain is out of 
blossom. This is recommended to be done early in the 
morning while the dew is upon the grain. At this time 
maggots are small and tender, and the causticity of the 
lime brought in contact with them by the dew, it is 
thought will desiroy them. If the field is laid in ridges 
or narrow lanes, the lime may be thrown from the mid- 
dle or water furrows, without prejudice to the grain. 
Though this is mere theory, we think it worth a trial, 
and beg to be apprized of the result of any trial that 
may be made upon this suggestion, be it favorable or 
otherwise. 

According to the same article there is a description 
supposed to be that of this destructive insect, in the 
Penny Magazine, by F. Bauer. In this the insects are 
called grain worms, (vibrio tritici), “The disease is 
known in England under the different names of ear 
cockle, brown, purple, and burnt corn,” &c. The appli- 
cation of lime, however, as a remedy is not mentioned 
by Bauer, and the first intimation of its utility which we 
recollect to have seen is contained in the passage above 
quoted from the Albany Cultivator. 





Apology, 

Our Horticultural friends, we hope, will excuse us for 
not publishing in due season, notices of those floral and 
other exhibitions, which in the hurry of avocations as 
numerous as those of Caleb Quotem, and perplexing as 
the riddle of Sphinx, we do not always give that early 
insertion and due display which it is our ambition to 
afford. We particularly regret our not having been able 
to give the contents of a packet received from Mr Win- 
ship, together with a !etter, dated 28th Sept. This, by 
mistake, or omission of somebody, did not come into our 


possession till the 9th inst. It shall appear in our next. 





Another Apology, 

We received, sometime since, two splendid specimens 
of Silk, reeled and manufactured by Mr Rotch, and sent 
to us by Mr Rodman, N. Bedford. These were purloined 
or at least taken from our office by some person of more 
taste than honesty. We should much rather have lost 
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ane times their value in other property, because they 
servéd to show the progress of American ingenuity in 
that*branch of culture, which, we hope will soon be one 
of the most important staples of our country. 


‘ini 
—_-_ 
—_ 








MARKETS, 

Hay is brisk at our quoted Prices: —~ The supply 
does not more than equal the demand; sales of 10 a 
1200 bales Eastern at $18—20 per ton, for Southern 
Market. 

Hops : — First sorts are scarce, some parcels for deli- 
very under old contracts, which do not affect present 
prices, were taken ; a few sales were made by growers 
at 13 and 14 cts. and dealers 15 and 16 cts. per pound, a 
large proportion of the late supplies inspected, are 
seconds and refuse. 

Fish :—Mackerel are scarce and high, and dealers anti- 
cipate a continuance of high prices, No 1 $7,75 per bbl. 
No. 2. $6,75 do. No. 3. $4,75 do. Cod Fish, $2,40 a 
2,50 per quintal. 

Grain : — There has been considerable business done 
in the Grain Market this week. Northern and Southern 
round corn are scarce, and in good demand. 








Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot, 

At Market 2460 Beef Cattle, 1675 Stores, 3570 Sheep 
and 750 Swine. Several lots Beef Cattle and several 
lots Stores, were reported last week. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Prices have improved a very 
little; afew choice Cattle, probably were taken at a 
price oye ny ged than our quotation. We quote 

rime at 29s a 30s; good 26s 6d; two and three year 
old 16s 6d a 21s. 

Barrelling Cattle.—Prices though a little improved are 
not yet settled. ‘They commenced in the morning at 
23s for Mess, and closed at 33s 6d a 23s 9d. We quote 
Mess 23s a 23s 9d; No. |. 20s a 20s 6d; No. 2. 16s Gda 
17s. 

Sheep—Sales at 10s 6d, 11s 3d 12s, 12s Gd, 13s Gd, 15s 
and 16s Gd. A few weathers at something more. 

Stores—Dull. Yeai!ings $4,5-0 a 5,50; two year old, 
8,50 a 14; three year old 14 a 22. 

Swine—In good demand. Lots to peddle were sold at 
4 1-2 for Sows, and 5 1-2 for Barrows ; selected lots bar- 
rows were taken quick at 6c ; a great many appcar now 
to be wanting; at retail, 5 and 6c quick; many {could 
aot get supplied. 








1000 lbs. DEEP RED ONION SEED. 
500“ Yellow, 0. 
Growth of 1835, for sale by GEO. C. BARRETT. 
APALACHICOLA,. a 

ELIAB STONE BREWER intends to establish him- 
self in Apalachicola, Florida, as a General Commission 
Merchant and Broker. ‘The rapid growth of this part of Flo- 
rida and the great demand for almost every production and 
manufacture of the New England States, he flatters himself 
will enable him to dispose of any articles that may be con- 
signed to him, to a great advantage to the owner, he will leave 
here about the Ist of Nove: ber. He also offers his services 
to purchase Cotton for the manufactories and merchants. 

Orders left with GEO. C. BARRETT, Esq. for the pre- 
sentor at any time, wi!l be promptly attended to, 

Boston, Oct. 12, 1835, istf 
: FARM FOR SALE. 

For sale a Farm in Bedford, County of Middlesex, 17 miles 
from Boston and 10 from Lowell, containing 104 acres inclu- 
ding about 15 acres covered with a valuable growth of wood 
which has been preserved with great care for the last 20 years, 
the garden contains about 3 acres under the highest cultiva- 
tion and is furnished with a great variety of flowers and 
shrubs, which have been qollected at much labor and expense; 
atached to the garden is a Green House filled with thirsty 
bearing Grape Vor, and choice and valuable plants which 
will be sold or not as the purchaser may choose. The Farm 
isunder good cultivation aud together with the Garden is 
stocked with the choicest Fruits, such as Apples, Pears, 
Peaches, Quinces, Plums, Strawberries of various kinds, 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, &ce &c., which the present owner 
has spared no expense in obtaining. ‘The Farm is bounded 
onthe west by Concord River, which is well supplied with 
fish, and the country around abounds with game, making it a 
pre en retreat to the gentleman who is fond of fishing or 
sh otiag. 

Possession will be given on the Ist April next—for terms, 
which will be liberal, apply to the subscriber in Boston or at 
the Farm. JAMES VILA. 

Oct. 1, 1335. 2m 








AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


VALUABLE COWS AT AUCTION. 

Will be sold at public auction on Monday, October 19th, at 
Brighton, six superior Cows in calf by a full Blooded Durham 
short korn Bull. Offers have been made for them at private 
sale , but as it is to close an estate they must be sold at auction ; 
the sale, is of course positive. It 





SPLENDID DUTCH HYACINTHS, &c. 

This day received my annual collection of Hyacinths ; con- 
sisting of the very finest varieties to be obtained in Holland. 
May be planted in open ground, potted, or grown in glasses. 
Prices 25 cts., 374 cts, 50 cts. and $1,00. Orders promptly 
executed, GEO. C. BARRETT. 

Boston, Oct. 14, 1835. 





BREMEN GEESE, 
For sale atthe Agricultural Warehouse Bremen Geese and 
Muscovy Ducks. GEO, C. BARRETT. 


GARDEN SEEDS, TREES, &c. 


The subscriber is dai-y receiving a supply of Garden Seeds, 
growth of 1835, and will execute orders from the South at 
short notice, for SEEDS of the greatest variety, raised in gar- 
dens connected with the Agricultural Warehouse and Were 
England Seed Store, Boston, and warranted of good quality. 

BOXES OF GARDEN SEEDS containing an assortment 
neatly papered up in 64 cent papers supplied at a discount to 
Traders, also FRULt AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
MULBERRY AND MQKUS MULTICAULIS TREES. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Books, New England Far- 
mer (weekly a §2,50 per annum), Silk Manual (monthly at 
50 cts. per annum), Horticultural Register at $2 per anuum, 
published by GEO. C. BARRETT, 

sep. 9. 1835. Boston, 











MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 51 and 52 North 
Market street, any number of Trees of the Morus Multicaulis 
or Chinese Mulberry. These trees were propagated in this 
country. The superiority of the foliage of this tree as food 
for the silk-worm over all other, has repeatedly been tested, 
and is proved beyoud a doubt ‘The price for Trees, from 4 
to 5 feet high. is 830 per hundred, $4,50 per dozen, &. 50c 
single, Trees but 2 or 3, with good roots $25 per hundred. 

GEORGE C BARRETT, 
New England Farmer Office. 


VALUABLE NEW WORK ON SILK. 

American Silk Grower’s Guide, is this day published at the 
office of the New England Farmer—being the art of growing 
the Mulberry and manufacture of Silk on the system of sne- 
cessive crops each season—by Wa. Kenrick, author of the 
New American Orchardist; 112 pp. price 42 cents, neatly 
bound in eloth. Booksellers and traders supplied on favorable 
terms. GEO. C, BARRETT. 


SPLENDID DUT€H BULBOUS ROOTS. 

Just received fiom Holland a splendid collection of Bulbous 
Roots consisting of Hyacinths, Polyanthas, Narcissus, Crown 
Imperials, Gladiolus, Tulips, &c, &e, 

Next week a Catalogue will be printed and the present is a 
rare opportunity for Florists to add superior varieties of Bul- 
bous Flower Roots to their collection. 

GEO. C. BARRETT. 
New England Farmer Office. 


LUSTRE FLOWER POTS. - 
For sale at he New England Farmer Office, beautiful Super 
Superb Flower Pots. 














GRAIN AND CIDER SHOVELS. 

Just received at the Agricultural Warehouse, a few first 
rate SHovELs for Grain and Civer, the most perfect arti: 
cle ever made for the purpose. 

Also a few setts of the Cast Iron Crner Screws a 
first rate article. sept. 29 J. R. NEWELL. 


VALUABLE NEW BOOKS. 

This day received the following works, viz. Loudon’s Hor- 
tus Brittanicus, last Edition, M. Mahon’s Gardener, The 
American *lower Garden Directory, Flowers of all Hues, a 
cho ce wor<, Language of Flowers, embellished with beauti- 
ful colored engravings, and elegantly bound 


GEO. C. BARRETT. 


FARM FOR SALE. 

Situated in Wrentham, one mile from the Boston and Provi- 
dence turnpike, and two miles and a balf from the Rail-road, 
about one hundred acres of improved and one hundred and 
seventyfive wood and sprout land. The jouse is well built 
and im good repais ; itis pleasantly situated and is said to be 
well adapted ty the growth of the mujberry tree. Also one 
dwelling house and store, and about eight acres of land of the 
finest quality and as pleasant a situation as there is on the 
turnpike from Boston to Providence. Jt is a good situation’ 
for a man-of business, or leisure or a mechanic. 

It will be sold on liberal terms and by lots to suit purchaser... 
Please to call on the subscribers and examine the premises, 
or call at this office. J. &. D. SHEPHERD. 











Wrentham, Sept. 23. 3h 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


; 


To 























FROM 
ApeLeEs, new, barrel | 250) 300 
Beans, white, . bushel | 125) 200 
BEEF, mess, (new) . barrel | 11 50) 12.00 
Cargo, No. 1, ; ° ° * 850) 900 
prime, ° ; ‘ } « 750) 800 
Breswax, (American) ‘ | pound 22 24 
BuTTerR inspected, No.1, . . a. 16 2% 
Cueerse, new milk, , | “ 8 | 9 
FreatHeERs, northern, geese, “ 46 45 
southern, geese, | " 42 40 
Fiax, American, sag 9 10 
FLAXSEED, , | bushel | 125) 137 
FLour, Genesee, cash | barrel | 610) 6 2% 
Baltimore, Howard street, | # 637) 662 
Baltimore, wharf, . a 675) 6 87 
Alexandria, , , : i 6 25| 637 
Grain, Cornu, northern yellow . | bushel | 100) 104 
southern yellow | « 95; 100 
white, ins a « 95| 98 
Rye, northern, none. i 95| 100 
Barley, ‘ . Pie 
Oats, nor hern,. (prime) | « 60; 62 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 22 00 | 25 00 
eastern screwed, . ° ‘ | ™ 17 00 | 18 00 
hard pressed, sad 18 00 | 20 00 
Honey, new, | gallon 37) 42 
Hops, Ist quality new | pound 14| 16 
2d quality . Pg 12 15 
Lankp, Boston, Ist sort, ee. 1] 12 
southern, Ist sort, . ° ie 9 10 
LEATHER, s'aughter, sole, . EY Bl 19; 20 
do, upper, °  # 2 | 14 
dry hide, sole, . | “ 19 21 
do. upper, . . i 18; Ww 
Philadelphia, sole, “a4 “ 27 29 
Baltimore, sole, . . i oe 25; 2 
Lime, hest sort, . . . . | eask | 106) 110 
Pork, Mass. inspect, extia clear, . | barrel | 20 50| 2100 
Navy, mess, . | se 16 00 16 50 
bone, middlings, “ 
Seens, Herd’s Grass, | bushel; 225) 2 50 
Red Top, f ° we: 7| 30 
Red Clover, northern, | pound | 9 | Il 
White Dutch Honeysuckle,. | “ | 2% | 30 
Sirk Cocoons,(American) . . |bushel) 275 | 300 
TaLLow, tried, . ; . , | ewt. | 750 8 00 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . | pound 65; % 
American, full blood, washed, | “ | 55] 65 
do. 3-4ths do. * 50) 55 
do, 1-2 do. - 37 42 
do. 1-4 and common ee 40; 45 
Native washed ‘ ; pe jog 60 
= { Pulled superfine, « | 85 60 
ct | IstLambs, . ‘ ‘6 45 | dO 
S3)24 do. <a 33| 38 
Sahisd d,s « | 95! 30 
az Ist Spinning, . : “ | 48 A) 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts. | 
less per Ib. 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, ° |pound; 12] 13 
southern, none, . , 1) 12 
Pork, whole hogs, , : oy J 64 64 
PouLTry, . , , Rate SF 
BuTrer, (tub) , » ; } « | 4g] 90 
lump : ° | * 4 al 
EcéGs, ° | dozen| 18) 20 
PoTATOERS, new, bushel} 50! 75 
CIDER, new, barre! | 2 50) 3 00 








VALUABLE FARM AT ACTION, 

In Boxboro, Mass. on Wednesday the 14th of October next, 
at 9o’clock A. M., situated one mile east of the meeting house, 
28 from Boston, and 13 from Lowel. Said farm is well divi- 
ded into mowing, pasturage, tilling, and woodland, well water- 
ed. abundant of orcharding with choice fruit, 7 acres of hops 
now in cultivation. an inexhansithle quarry of limestone which, 
may be made profitable. All of whichis enclosed and divided 
by stone walls. 

The soil is Warm and fertile, well adapted for the growth o/ 
mulberries as has been tested, some of which may be seen, as 
likewise a specimen of the sik. Gentlemen wishing to pur- 
chase are invited to examine for themselves, as it wi!l be sold 
on said day without reserve. 

sept. 16. GEORGE FLETCHER, Exeeutor. 


DISHLEY SHEEP AT AUCTION 
4 Bucks and 12 Ewes of Disney Surer will be exhibited 
at the Agricultural pens at the Cattle Show in Brighton on 
hee ae the 14th of October, they are warranted as pure 
blood, 
The sale at Auction will take place at the usual time on 
that day. 3tis 














OCT, 14, 1835. 
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A FEW YEARS. 


Oh! afew years! how the words come, 
Like frost across the heart! 

We need not weep, we need not smile, 
For a few years, a little while, 

And it will all depart. 
And we shall be with those who lie 
Where there is neither smile nor sigh. 


Yet—* a few years’’—is this the whole 
Of chillness in the name? 

That, glad or wretched, a few years, 
With their tumultuous hopes and fears, 

And ’twill be all the same— 
Our names, our generation, gone, 


Our day of life’s dream done? 


Ah! this were nothing—fewer still 
Will do to bury all 

That made life pleasant once, and threw 
Over its stream the sunny hue 

That it shall scarce recall. 
There is a gloomier grave than death, 
For hearts where love is as life’s breath. 


Ay, pain sleeps now, but, a few years, 
And how all, all may change? 

How some whose hearts were like our own, 
So woven with ours, so like in tone 

By then may have grown strange ; 
Or keep but that tame cutting show 
Of love that freezes fervor’s flow! 


But—worse and saddest—a few years, 
And happy is the heart, 
That still believes itself the same— 
Its now calm pulse, so dead,’so tame,— 
To be the one whose lightest start 
Was bliss, even though it wrung hot tears, 
To the cold rest of latter years. 


The storms and buds together gone, 
The sunshine and the rain— 

Our hopes, our cares, our tears grown few, 
We love not as we used to do, 

We never can again! 
And thus much for a few short years— 
Can the words breathe of much that cheers? 


Yet something we must love, while life 
Is warm within the breast; 

Oh! would that earth had not, even yet, 
Enough, too much, whereon to set 

Its tenderness supprest! 
Would this world had indeed no more 
On which affection’s depth to pour! 


For then how easy it would be, 
In contriteness of soul, 
Weary and sick, to bring to One, 
To the Unchangeable alone, 
Devotedly the whole! 
Then a few years, at rest forgiven, 
Himself would dry all tears in heaven? 





[From the Salem Gazette.] 

Look WELL TO your Fines,—The following 
excellent rules were circulated in Boston a quar- 
ter of a century since, in the form of a printed 
handbill, and put into the public rooms, as a con- 
stant monitor to guard against the danger of fire. 
It may do some good, but can do no harm, to re- 
publish it at this time, 














NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


1. Remember that fire is a good servant, but a | 
bad master: It cannot take care of itself; and 


your personal interest as well as your duty to the 
public requires that you take care of it, ° 

2, When you are about to leave your fire at 
stated times, make your calculations before-hand 
to have no more fire than you can dispose of with 
safety. 

3. Never leave one stick of wood upon another, 
partly burnt, 

4. Never leave a stick partly burnt standing in 
the corner, 

5. Examine your brush after sweeping a hearth, 
especially at night. 

6. Never suffer hot ashes to stand in a wooden 
vessel, 

7. Never leave paper or linen near your fire. 

8. Never read in bed by candle light. 

9. After all precautions, remember that an in- 
habited building is liable to destruction by fire. 
Be prepared fer an emergency: Keep your water 
buckets filled. When a fire has begun, suffer it 
not to be increased by a needless current of air 
from doors and windows. 

10. Should the fire have made such progress as 
to prevent your escape by a stair-case, and should 
the distance be too great to leap from a window, 
endeavor to descend by the help of your bed cord, 
or by tying your bed-clothes together. It would 
be well to keep a rope in your chambers for this 
very purpose. 

11. If safety does not appear probable in this 
way, wrap yourself up in a blanket, hold your 
breath, and rush through the flames. If water be 
at hand, first wet the blanket. 

It would be well on the family’s retiring to bed 
to have all the inside doors of the house closed, 
that in case of fire in one apartment, it may be 
confined there, and not communicate immediately 
with other parts of the building. 





DULNESS OF A VEGETABLE WORLD.—Unpeopled 
by animals, the verdant earth in all its primitive 
and untarnished beauty, though inlaid with flow- 
ers, exhibiting in endless variety every mixture 
and shade of color that can glad the sight — 
though fanned by gales breathing Sabean odors to 
gratify the scent—though tempting the appetite 
by delicious fruits of every flavor — still would 
be a scene without the breath of life. No motion 
would be seen but of the passing clouds, of the 
fluctuaiing waters, and the waving boughs, no 
voice heard but of the elements, 

Wasa single pair placed in this paradise, though 
at first it would seem that there was gratification 
for every sense, and joy would possess the heart, 
and admiration fill the soul with pleasure, — yet 
after the novelty of the spectacle had ceased, and 
the effect of its first impression was obliterated, a 
void would soon be felt, something more would 
seemn wanting to animate the otherwise lovely 
scene ; a longing would arise in the mind for some 
beings, varying in form and magnitude, furnished 
with organs that would enable them to traverse 
and enliven the lower regions of the atmosphere, 
others that might course over the earth’s surface, 
and others that could win their easy way through 
its waters, so that all by their numbers and the 
variety of their motions, might exhibit a striking 
and interesting contrast to the fixed and uncon- 
scious vitality of the vegetable kingdom,—Kirby’s 
Bridgewater Treatise. 





Great evils often arise from the neglect of trifles. | 





MULBERRY TREES AND SEEDS. 


100,000 Chinese Mulberry, or Morus Multicaulis, of various 
sizes, from $25 to $30 per 1000. 

150,000 White Italian Mulberry, at very Jow rates by the 
1000 or larger quantities. 

200 Ibs White Italian Mulberry seeds. 

Also the following superior large sized trees which now form 
a Mulberry orchard, but must be removed. 

2000 Chinese Mulberry, 3 years old, 74 to 8 feet high. 

do do 2 do 5h to 6 feethigh. 

do do 3. «do and budded on the 
White Mulberry, which have proved to be much more hardy 
than those from euttings. 

These 6000 trees are the greatest acquisition that any silk 
culturist can possibly obtain, and there is not another equally 
valuable collection for sale in the Union, as those who have 
such will not part with them, 

50,000 cuttings of the Chinese Mulberry at a reasonable 
rate by 1000, &c. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees of all kinds, Garden Seeds, 
Bulbous Roots, Green House Plants and every other article 
promptly supplied and at very moderate prices 


Flushing, L. I. Oct. 7. WM. PRINCE & SONS. 


FARM FOR SALE. 

In Roxbury a valuable and productive Farm, containing 
twenty acres, three quarters of prime land in a good state of 
cultivation, a large orchard of choice fruit in full bearing, a 
good house, barn, corn-barn and other buildings in good repairs 
two wells of good water, &c. The above is five miles from 
State street and is a very pleasant residence. For further, 
particu ars inquire of G. C. Barrett, N. E. Farmer Office. 

sept. 23. JOB SUNER, on the premises. 





NURSERY OF WILIAM KENRICK, 
Newton, Nonantum Hill Five and a half miles from Bos- 
ton by the Western Avenue, and one half of a mile from the 
Worcester Rail Road. 

A most extensive variety of Frait Trees, consisting of the 
finest kinds of New Flemish Pears,—Also, Apples. Cherriese 
Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Almonds, Quinces, Grap- 
Vines, Currants, Raspberies, fine imported Lancashire Goose, 
beries, selections from the best varieties known. MuLBER- 
RIES FoR Stik, at a liberal discount, by the hundred or 
thousand, including the Chinese Mulberry or Morus Mu ttt- 
CAULIs, 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs and Roses about one thou- 
sand finest kinds. Also, Herbaceons flowering plants, Pe- 
nies and splendid Double Dahlias. 

Address to William Kenrick, Newton, Mass, Trees and 
Plants when ordered are selected and labelled with due pre- 
caution and care, and securely packed and duly forwarded 
from Boston, by land or sea, Transportation gratis to City. 

Or all orders left with Geo. C. Barrett, who is agent, at his 
Seed Store and the Agricultural Warehouse and Repository, 
Nos 51 and 52 North Market Street, will be in like manner 
duly attended to. 

Catalogues gratis on application. 





August 5. 





COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMER. 
For sale at this office, one complete set of the New England 
Farmer comprising twelve volumes, neatly a:.d well bound, 
and perfect. Price $3 25 per volume, cash. Feb, 18, 





GARDENER WANTED. 

At Nahant; fora man and his wife, for whom a_ separate 
cottage will be found, and the milk of acow &c. The wife 
wanted to do washing of the family of the employer. Apply 
at 4 Pearl Street. 3t* 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at §3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the oe those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents. 
(c= No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 


AGENTS. 
New York—G C. TuHorsurn, 10 John-street. 
Albany—W™a. THorBuRN, 347 Market-street. 
Philadelphia—D, & C. LANDBETH, 83 Chesnut-street. 
Baltimore—J. 1. Hitcucock, Publisher of American Farmer. 
Cincinnati—S, C. Parkuurst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N Y.—Ww. Prixce & Sons, Prop. Lin. Bot, Gar. 
West Bradford.—Hare & Co. Booksellers. 
Middlebury, Vt-—W1icut Cuapman, Merchant. 
Hartford—Goovwix & Co. Booksellers. 
Newburyport—E RENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H.—Joux W. Foster, Bookseller. 
Woodstock, Vt.—J.A. PRATT. 
Bangor, Me.—Wn. Mann, Druggist. 
Halifax, N. 8.—P. J. Hoitaxp, Esq. Editor of Recorder. 
St. Lowis—Gro. Hotton 








PRINTE BY TUTTLE AND WEEKS, 
No, 8, School Street, 


ORDERS FOR PRINTING RECEIVED EY THE PUBLISHER. 











